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IS DRUNKENNESS CURABLE? 

BY DB. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, DR. T. D. CROTHERS, DR. ELON 
N. CARPENTER, AND DR. CYRUS EDSON. 



DK. HAMMOND: 

It may be stated with perfect confidence in the absolute cor- 
rectness of the assertion that there is no medicine or combination 
of medicines that will cure a person of the habit of drunkenness — 
that is, that will destroy his or her habit or appetite for alcoholic 
liquors. It may be incidentally stated with equal positiveness 
that there is no habit, whether of chloral, opium, hashish, or any 
other intoxicating substance, that can be cured by medicine ; and, 
even further, that there is no habit or appetite whatever to which 
mankind is subject that can be got rid of by drugs, whether it be 
drinking coffee, or smoking tobacco, or taking a walk every day 
at a particular hour, or going to bed at a certain time. Appetites 
and habits are not under the control of medicines : nevertheless, 
there can be no doubt that the habit of drunkenness is curable, 
and that the appetite for alcohol can be abolished. 

In order to demonstrate these facts it will be necessary to state, 
first, what the desire for alcoholic liquors is, and, secondly, how 
it may be cured. 

Most persons get drunk because they want to ; others because 
they cannot help it with the means of combating their inclination 
which are at their disposal. 

Now, in regard to the first class, — those who get drunk because 
they want to, — there are several motives which prompt them to 
excessive indulgence in alcohol. By lessening the nervous im- 
pressibility of the individual it diminishes any painful impres- 
sion, mental or physical, of which he may be the subject ; it 
drowns his sorrows and eases his pains. Besides these effects, by 
stimulating certain portions of his brain it, in many cases, at 
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first arouses pleasurable emotions before the stage of stupor or 
utter forge tfulness is reached ; though every one knows that in 
many cases it produces a state of frenzy or prompts to acts of 
violence. These people get drunk every day, for the habit be- 
comes established in them, and habits when well fixed in the 
system are very difficult to eradicate. Still, they may be cured, 
and it is well if they can be cured before not only the habit has 
become confirmed, but before an appetite has been aroused which 
is quite as difficult to subdue. 

A person, for instance, is induced to smoke a cigar after 
dinner. The inducement, whatever it may be, constitutes the 
impression made upon the brain. The persuasion of a friend, 
the desire to be sociable, or the idea that smoking would be 
beneficial to the health prompts to the performance of the act, 
and the cigar is smoked. It is repeated for similar reasons, until 
at last the act of repetition begins to exercise its effect, and the 
original incentive is lost sight of in the more powerful one which 
has taken its place. A habit has been fully formed ; an appetite 
has been created ; and neither can be broken without violence to 
both mind and body. The oft-repeated impression has left its 
traces somewhere each time, until at last it assumes a local 
habitation and becomes permanently fixed in the organism, not 
to be lost except through some more powerful influence acting in 
a manner similar to the first. 

What is true of tobacco is even more true of alcohol, for the 
effects resulting from this agent are more powerful than those that 
ensue from the use of tobacco ; and hence its influence in 
causing a habit or arousing an appetite is more difficult of 
eradication. 

Next, in regard to those who drink because they cannot, with 
their then existing means of control, prevent the indulgence — an 
indulgence which they know is injurious to them and from which 
they honestly endeavor to abstain. A great many of these people 
have the proclivity to the excessive use of alcohol born in them, 
and, aware of this fact, they sometimes imagine that it is useless 
for them to try to overcome the fatal inclination. This inclina- 
tion may come upon them spontaneously, without there being 
any love for alcohol, either for its taste or for its effects, and act 
with a force which it appears to them they are powerless to 
resist. Even in regard to substances which produce no very 
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marked effects upon the system, a habit may be aroused through 
this influence of hereditary tendency. 

Thus, a gentleman informed me that his grandfather had be- 
come accustomed to wake up from sound sleep at twelve o'clock 
every night and drink a cup of tea, after which he would lie down 
and sleep quietly till morning. The father of my informant was a 
posthumous son, and his mother died in childbirth with him. He 
was English, and at an early age went to India with an uncle. One 
night, when he was about twenty years of age, he awoke suddenly 
with an intense desire for a cup of tea. He endeavored to over- 
come the longing, but finally, being unable to sleep, got up, and, 
proceeding to an adjoining room, made himself a cup of tea, and 
then, going back to bed, soon fell asleep. He did not mention the 
circumstance at that time; in fact, it made no strong impression on 
his mind ; but the next night the awaking, the desire, and the 
tea-making were repeated. At breakfast the following morning 
he alluded to the fact that he had twice been obliged to rise in the 
middle of the night and make himself a cup of tea, and laughingly 
suggested that perhaps it would be as well for him in future to 
have the materials in his bedroom. His uncle listened attentively, 
and, when the recital was finished, said : 

" Yes, have everything ready, for you will want your tea every 
night ; your father took it at midnight for over twenty years, and 
you are like him in everything." 

The uncle was right ; the midnight tea-drinking became a 
settled habit. Several years afterward the gentleman returned to 
England and there married. Of this marriage a son — my inform- 
ant — was born, and six years subsequently the father died. The 
boy was sent to school till he was sixteen years old, when he was 
sent to Amsterdam as a clerk in the counting-house of his mother's 
brother, a banker of that city. He was kept pretty actively at 
work, and one night in particular did not get to bed till after 
twelve o'clock. Just as he was about to lie down the idea struck 
him that a cup of tea would be a good thing. All the servants 
had retired ; so the only thing to do was to make it himself. He 
did so, and then went to bed. The next night he again had his 
tea, and after that took it regularly, waking from sleep punctually 
for that purpose at twelve o'clock. Up to that time he had never 
been a tea-drinker, though he had occasionally tasted tea. Writing 
home to his mother, he informed her that he had taken to the 
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custom of drinking tea, but had acquired the habit of taking it at 
a very inconvenient hour — twelve o'clock at night. She replied, 
telling him that he had come honestly by his liking, for his father 
and grandfather had had exactly the same habit. Previous to the 
reception of this letter he had never heard of the peculiarity of 
his father and grandfather. 

Any sensible person, whether physician or layman, will see at 
once that such a habit as this is not within the range of cure 
by medicine. And if the comparatively innocent habit of 
drinking tea at inconvenient hours is not, why the still more 
imperious habit of drinking alcohol ? But, though not curable 
by medical means, the alcoholic habit is curable, and there are 
three ways by which it can be overcome. 

First, by absolutely stopping the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of alcoholic liquors. 

Second, by putting the person in whom it is desired to stop 
the habit under such restraint or into such utter seclusion that 
he cannot by any possibility get liquors. 

Third, by instructing him fully in regard to the injurious 
effects of alcohol upon his system, and, by superior mental 
influence, so strengthening his will-power as to enable bim to 
resist temptation. 

In regard to the first means mentioned, it is probably alto- 
gether impossible of accomplishment, even if it is desirable that 
the presence of alcohol upon the earth should be abolished in 
order that a comparatively few persons, not by any means the 
most valuable citizens, should be cured of drunkenness. It is 
well known that such prohibitory laws as legislatures enact do not 
essentially interfere with the use of alcohol by the more worthless 
portion of the community, who will get it at all hazards, while 
they materially lessen the comfort of those persons who take their 
glass of wiue or mug of beer in all sobriety, and who are bene- 
fited by this decent use of stimulants. Nevertheless, it is quite 
certain that the sale of alcoholic liquors should be regulated by 
the state, and that much may be done to prevent drunkenness 
by such wise interference ; by requiring a high-license fee and 
such strict police supervision as will not only insure the purity of 
liquors, but will prevent their sale by improper persons. The 
total abolition of alcohol from the earth would, as I have said, be 
invariably curative of the habit of drunkenness, but it is a thera- 
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peutical means so utterly beyond the reach of any earthly potent- 
ate or power that we may dismiss it from further consideration. 

Secondly, in regard to the sequestration of the drunkard. 
This is entirely within our means of accomplishment, and must 
form, in the majority of cases, the chief means for the treatment 
of the habitual drunkard, or the one who drinks spasmodically. 
The gentlemen who were in the habit of getting up in the night 
to take tea could have been cured of this habit by such physical 
restraint, continued for a sufficiently long period to break the force 
of the power of itera tion. We are all conscious of the fact that some 
one or more of our habits have been broken up when they have 
become physically impossible of repetition. And this is true 
not only of habits, but of appetites as well. The longer we ab- 
stain from any particular habit, the less powerful becomes the 
inclination to indulge, and after a period varying according to 
circumstances, or the organism of the individual, the excitation 
is no longer experienced. 

It must be understood that, after persons have been in the 
habit for a long period of over-indulgence in the use of alcoholic 
liquors, the system becomes habituated to their use ; and when 
they are stopped many disagreeable and even painful sensations 
are experienced. Little by little, however, if abstinence is con- 
tinued, these become less strongly felt, and they eventually dis- 
appear. 

There are many ways in which this physical prohibition can 
be effected. The person against whom it is directed may, in 
mild cases, be allowed to go at large accompanied by a faithful 
attendant, or he may, if a high-minded and honorable man, even 
be trusted to his honor after he has made a promise not to drink. 
Cases of this kind are not often met with ; still they do occur. Or 
the victim may be subjected to actual imprisonment, either in an 
inebriate asylum, a hospital, or a jail ; the latter, however, prov- 
ing by far the most effectual, as it is much more difficult to 
smuggle liquor into a jail than into either of the other places ; or 
the restraint may be accomplished by drugs, such as opium or 
other narcotics which so stupefy the patient that he is never con- 
scious enough to exercise a habit or gratify an appetite. Of 
course this is no more curative than would be the production of 
the same effect by a severe blow on the head, and is, altogether, 
a method of treatment which, in my opinion, is perfectly unjus- 
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tillable. Such treatment cannot be continued sufficiently long to 
prove of any benefit. In fact, it is never successful, and there is 
always the risk of making one habit take the place of another. 

Still, even after physical restraint has been faithfully per- 
severed in for long periods, many of those who have been subjected 
to it resume the habit of getting drunk soon after they are set at 
liberty. They do this simply because they want to. Drunken- 
ness is a mode of enjoyment for them. They either do no, 
believe it to be injurious or, if so believing, they drink and 
knowingly take the consequences. 

Not long ago a patient said to me : " Doctor, you may lock 
me up and surround me by guards when I go out, and you may 
advise me as much as you please, and you may continue this sys- 
tem of treatment for ten years or more ; and when you stop it and 
I pass from under your charge, I will get drunk. I shall do so 
because I like to get drunk. I am a free citizen of this country, 
and I have a right to get drunk if I wish to do so." 

In this connection it may be stated that many persons continue 
to drink to excess because they believe they have a moral right to 
do so if they choose ; and they feel that it is an outrage upon their 
personal liberty to subject them to restraint. 

As to moral suasion, the third of our means of cure, it is 
mainly successful with those unfortunate but intelligent persons 
who strongly desire to be cured. It is with these that the advice 
of a physician in whom they have confidence, the encouragement 
that he is able to give them, and his charity towards their failings 
which his knowledge of human nature gives him, prove most 
successful. These are the patients to whose honor we can trust 
with the most confidence, and these are the ones who are most 
generally cured. 

Now, I am not to be understood as saying that medical treat- 
ment is to be altogether neglected. Certain tonics and sedatives 
are required in the course of treatment, to overcome conditions 
that may be produced in the system of the habitual drunkard 
when his customary stimulus has been taken away ; but as to the 
specific influence of the nitrate of strychnia, which has had its 
day, and the double chloride of gold and sodium, which is now 
being palmed off on the public as a certain cure for drunkenness, 
I have only to say that their use in such a connection is most 
irrational, unscientific, and delusive. Almost every drunkard can 
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abstain for a time, more or less long, by the mere effort of a very 
weak will, and actuated by a desire to think that he has got some- 
thing to cure him. But I venture to say that there is 
not one single case of a cure by either of these agents, or any 
other agent, by the unaided power of the drug. Strychnia or 
gold or almost anything else will, when used in the case of sensi- 
ble persons who sincerely desire to be cured, and who are imbued 
with confidence in the physician, prove efficacious. I have cured 
patients with a daily hypodermic injection of a few drops of water, 
combined with the influence or mental predominance which I 
happened to have over them. But that there is any antidotal 
power in the chloride of gold, or any other drug, is the purest 
kind of fiction. I have used the chloride of gold hypodermically 
in my practice for many years, and I have never witnessed a sin- 
gle case in which it abolished the taste for alcoholic liquor. 
Neither do I believe that there is any such case in existence. 

This is all I have to say on the subject, although there is one 
means of cure not yet sufficiently tried, but of which the 
therapeutical promise appears to be good ; and that is hypnotism. 
There are cases on record in which it is said to have been 
effectual, but I have none such within my own experience. 
I have, however, cured two cases of the opium habit by 
employing it. Its range of usefulness is, unfortunately, not 
large, for comparatively few persons are subject to its in- 
fluence. 

William A. Hammond, M. D. 



DB. CBOTHERS: 

Any satisfactory or reliable answer to the question, Is drunk- 
enness curable ? must come from a scientific study of the nature 
and character of drunkenness. Fortunately, recent advances of 
science have furnished many facts and data by which to determine 
this question apart from personal opinions and theories. 

Avery curious chapter of psychological literature could be writ- 
ten on the popular theories of the day concerning drunkenness 
and its curability. Thus, persons who believe inebriety to be a 
vice and sin are confident that conversion will cure every one. 
Many so-called gospel-temperance advocates claim to have cured 
thousands of inebriates, and assert with great emphasis that 
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the grace of God, through a change of heart, will make sober 
men of all such persons in all conditions of life. Another class 
believe drunkenness to result from weak will-power, with absence 
of plan and purpose in life, the great remedy of which is the 
pledge. The old Washingtonian revival, the Father Matthew 
movement, and the blue- and red-ribbon revival waves are illus- 
trations of the practical application of this theory. The most 
wonderful success in the cure of drunkards is claimed by the 
adherents of this method of treatment. 

Many persons proclaim that drunkenness is always due to a 
wilful criminal impulse, which can only be cured by punishment 
and suffering. They would have laws for more severe punishment, 
establish the whipping-post, confine drunkards in dungeons, in 
irons and on bread and water, and, finally, use capital punishment. 
Curiously, the believers in this theory cite examples of its practical 
value in the cure of many cases. 

It is clear to many people that the prohibition of alcohol will 
cure drunkenness effectually. Others assert that drunkenness 
is a mere stomach trouble, and that specific drugs will destroy 
the appetite ; also that, by treating this appetite to excess of 
spirits in everything used, a permanent repugnance can be created. 
A large number of cures are said to be made by these methods. 

The drug-specific treatment is now quite prominent, but, as in 
many other matters, the results are subjects of faith rather than 
of demonstration. 

These and other theories are proclaimed from the pulpit and 
platform, and even in the court-room, and are scattered broadcast 
in journals^ tracts, and books ; and yet all competent authorities 
agree that drunkenness is increasing. Some reasons for this are 
apparent in the legal method of curing drunkenness. Fines 
and short imprisonments, supposed to stop all further use of spirits, 
produce the opposite effect, and intensify all the conditions 
which impel the drunkard to drink. Statistics show'beyond doubt 
that the station-houses and jails are more dangerous and destruc- 
tive than the saloons, and that 98 per cent, of all inebriates who 
are punished for the first time by fine and imprisonment are re- 
arrested for the same offence continually until death. There is a 
grim irony in the method of cure that makes recovery more and 
more impossible, and finally completely destroys the victim. Evi- 
dently as long as the drunkard is regarded from the moral side 
vol. cliii.— No. 418. 23 
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alone (and judged by the theories urged a thousand years ago in 
explanation of his condition), his curability will be doubtful and 
exceptional. 

Another very curious chapter might be written on the spas- 
modic efforts, through parties, societies, and agitations, to rouse 
the public to use certain curative measures for drunkenness. The 
literature of these movements is the strangest compound of errors 
and misconceptions that are repeated without a question or 
doubt of their reality. Take the established facts concern- 
ing alcohol : they could all be put on a single page ; and yet 
over two hundred volumes and pamphlets have been written on this 
topic, and these do not include all. A dozen different text books 
are published to teach the action of alcohol to schoolchildren. 
Hence it is almost impossible from any comparison of theory and 
practice to form any conclusions as to the actual curability of 
drunkenness. 

The scientific student must begin his inquiries without sup- 
port from present knowledge, and aside from this mass of opinion 
and theory. He must approach the subject entirely from the 
physical side, and seek to ascertain what drunkenness is, its causes 
and character, and why alcohol or other narcotics are used so ex- 
cessively, and beyond all limits of reason and self-preservation. 
When these facts are understood, the question of curability can be 
answered. The scientific method to be pursued in this study is 
the same as in all other physical problems. First, gather and 
tabulate the histories of a large number of inebriates ; then make 
comparative studies of these records, and ascertain what facts, if 
any, are common to all of them. The history, beginning with the 
individual, should extend back to his parents and grandparents ; 
giving accurate details of all family diseases and accidents, and 
diseases which have appeared in different members of the family ; also 
their habits of living and occupation; their successes and failures 
in life ; their character, conduct, surroundings, and longevity. 
To this add the history of the collateral branches and near rela- 
tives up to the present. Then, coming to the individual, record 
all the facts of his birth and the condition of his parents prior to 
his birth ; his early childhood, diet, diseases, and occupation, 
and the culture and care received ; also all the accidents, 
diseases, nerve and muscle strains, shocks, and failures, his 
surroundings, and all the facts of his life up to the onset of 
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his drink-history ; the circumstances attending the first use of 
spirits and the effect upon him ; his habits and mode of living, 
together with all the circumstances of his diet, condition of life, 
and its failures and successes ; the effects of alcohol and its 
influence over his daily life, and all the other facts of his history. 

While accuracy as to many of these statements may be difficult 
to secure, certain general principles will appear, which must have 
been followed or preceded by certain minor facts, either known 
or unknown. The more exhaustive these facts are, the more 
accurate the conclusions. From a grouping of a large number 
of such histories a startling uniformity in the causation, develop- 
ment, and termination appears. Literally the same causes, the 
same surroundings and conditions, appear in nearly every case. 
To illustrate, heredity as a causation appears in over 60 per cent, 
of all inebriates. The parents and grandparents have been con- 
tinuous or excessive users of spirits," or have been insane or men- 
tally defective, or have been consumptive, or had rheumatism, 
gout, or some other profound constitutional disease before the 
birth of the child. These physical states have been transmitted, 
and burst into activity from exposure to some peculiar exciting 
cause. In 20 per cent, there will be found the same history of 
disease and injury preceding the use of spirits. Thus, blows on 
the head, sunstrokes, railroad accidents, and injuries which have 
caused stupor or periods of unconsciousness ; or profound wasting 
diseases, from which recovery has followed, and with it the use of 
spirits, which sooner or later developed into drunkenness ; mental 
shocks from grief and joy or other profound emotional strains, 
are often followed by intense craving and drunkenness. Ten per 
cent, will give a clear history of brain- and nerve-exhaustion 
preceding the inebriety. In 5 per cent, bad sanitary surroundings, 
bad living and diet, have been the exciting causes ; and in a small 
percentage the causes are obscure and unknown. These are some 
of the most prominent facts appearing from a comparison of the 
histories of a large number of cases. Many of the causes are 
combined in one, such as heredity, bad surroundings, brain- 
exhaustion, or brain-injury. In some cases old heredities appear 
in the second generation, or peculiar nerve-injuries that develop 
into inebriety. 

Another fact appears from these histories equally startling, 
viz., the uniformity of the progress and march of each case. A 
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certain progressive movement is noted along a uniform line of 
events that can be anticipated and predicted. Halts, diversions, 
and apparently retrograde marches may occur, but the large ma- 
jority of all drunkards begin at a certain point, and march down the 
same road, and cross the same bridges, and arrive at the same ter- 
mination. To find where the case started and where it is at 
present is to find accurate data from which to predict the future 
with much certainty. 

Drunkenness often takes on the form of periodicity, in which 
the use of spirits occurs at distinct intervals. These drink-storms, 
like epilepsy, are followed by a free interval of health and sobriety. 
During this free interval the victims display mental vigor and 
great resistance to all exciting causes, then suddenly relapse, and 
use spirits to excess for a fixed time, and recover. Such cases 
exhibit a strange cycle-like movement, coming and going at exact 
intervals that are uninfluenced by circumstances or conditions. 
Some are solitary midnight drinkers ; others only drink at certain 
places and at certain times and seasons. Many curious and 
fascinating facts that are not understood appear in the history of 
this class, and suggest a range of causes yet to be studied. 

Such are some of the general facts which are found to be uni- 
formly present in most cases, and which indicate beyond question 
that drunkenness is a disease. The mental degeneration and ob- 
scure forms of psychical disturbances, associated with a craving for 
spirits that dominates every consideration of life, point to a form 
of insanity in which both the brain and nervous system appear to 
suffer from paralysis and exhaustion. The use of spirits may cause 
the paralysis and favor the exhaustion which proceeds from it. 
Intoxication exhibits in a concentrated form the common types 
of insanity, mania, melancholia, and dementia in a brief time. 
The injury from these states must be very great, and the inference 
that the demand for spirits is often a symptom and not the dis- 
ease is amply confirmed. 

From these and many other facts the curability of drunken- 
ness becomes a question of the application of scientific measures 
and means to conduct or assist the case back to health again. 
The condition to treat is that of progressive brain- and nerve-ex- 
haustion, lowered vitality, with damaged and perverted functional 
activities. The removal of alcohol does not remove the disease, 
but only one exciting or predispob. ^ cause. Jails isolate the 
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drunkard and prevent him from procuring spirits, but experience 
shows that forced abstinence alone always intensifies the drink- 
impulse and' increases the incurable condition. Something more 
is required. Enthusiastic appeals to the emotional powers and 
will are not curative, because the emotions and will are diseased ; 
the higher moral faculties are perverted and cannot act normally. 
The drunkard has been switched off the main line of healthy life 
and living upon the side-track of progressive dissolution, the op- 
posite of evolution. The question is, What means and appliances 
can bring him back to the main line of health ? can the will-power, 
or prayer, or any specific drugs, or appeals, or threats do it ? are 
there any agents along the line of the marvellous, or any miracles, 
that will save the drunkards ? 

The laws of dissolution are as fixed and certain as those 
of evolution, and the change from one to the other must be 
along the lines of physical laws and forces, that move without 
a shade or shadow of turning. The curability follows from 
the application of certain general principles, the first of which 
is isolation and change of surroundings. The drunkard must 
go into a quarantine, where all the external conditions of life will 
antagonize his disorder and assist nature to return to health. In 
a quarantine station or special asylum the diet, baths, exercise, 
medical study and care, with all other means, can be applied 
with military exactness. Each special phase of disease and form 
of degeneration can be treated, from its particular symptoms, with 
particular remedies. Nerve- and brain-rest, and restoration of all 
the organic and functional activities, can be obtained by the use of 
means under the care of the medical man. Thus the drink-impulse 
is overcome and dies away with the increasing vigor of the mind 
and body. Like insanity, drunkenness is cured, not by drugs 
alone, but by building up the body through all the avenues of nu- 
trition, healthful exercise, regulated mental and physical surround- 
ings, and appropriate drugs. Drunkenness mast be recognized as 
a disease legally, and the victim forced into conditions where he 
can live along the best sanitaiy lines of health ; where medical 
treatment and control can be exact and perfect ; and where 
physiological and hygienic training in its broadest and best sense 
can be applied. 

The details of the application of these principles will 
suggest themselves to every one. These principles were sug- 
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gested for the treatment of drunkenness nearly two thousand 
years ago, but only recently have they received any special atten- 
tion. Thirty years ago the first pioneer asylum for the appli- 
cation of them was opened at Binghamton, New York. A 
furious wave of opposition eventually destroyed it, but the 
truth which it exemplified was above the superstition and preju- 
dice of the hour. To-day there are over a hundred asylums and 
hospitals in the world for the treatment of drunkards from the 
physical side. Notwithstanding the storm of opposition which 
greets every new advance in science (and which in this case is not 
over yet), the success of the asylum treatment has opened a new 
pathway of great promise for the future. Public sentiment 
still denies the disease of the drunkard, and legislatures refuse to 
give legal power of control ; and asylums for inebriates must go 
on as private enterprises, opposed by superstition, without proper 
appliances or experience, and treat only the most incurable cases, 
who come to them as a last resort and from a forced necessity. 
The wonder is that any success should follow their crude efforts ; 
and yet the statistics of the largest of these asylums indicate a 
degree of curability that could not have been anticipated. 

The first statistical study was made at Binghamton in 1873. 
Inquiries were made of the friends of 1,500 patients, who had 
been treated five years before at the asylum. Of 1,100 replies, 
61 and a fraction per cent, were still temperate and well after a 
period of five years. It was a reasonable inference that if 61 per 
cent, were still restored after this interval, a large percentage 
would continue so through their remaining lives. Another study 
of 2,000 cases was made at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., which revealed 
the fact that 38 per cent, of these cases remained temperate and 
sober after an interval of from seven to ten years from the 
time of treatment. In the returns of 3,000 cases studied at the 
Washingtonian House, at Boston, Mass., 35 per cent, of all the 
living persons who had been under treatment from eight to 
twelve years before were temperate and well. 

In many smaller asylums both in this country and Europe, 
where the number studied were limited to a few hundred or less, 
and the interval of time since the treatment was from four to 
eight years, the number reported as free from all use of spirits 
ranged from 32 to 41 per cent. While these statistical facts 
are not to be considered as final and conclusive, because they 
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do not extend over a sufficient length of time from the period 
of treatment or include a large number of cases, they are 
full of hopeful possibilities and indications that cannot be ig- 
nored. In view of the fact that the asylum cases are largely 
incurable, and since faults and imperfections in both the building 
and management of asylums are unavoidable at present, the 
curability of drunkenness by this means is more certain than 
in any other way. The same principle obtains as in insanity, — 
the more recent the case, the more curable ; the more complete 
and thorough the appliances, the greater the certainty of cure. 
These estimates of cure are sustained by all accurate observers 
in both Europe and this country, and have become the starting- 
point for most enthusiastic work by many pioneers. 

It is a reasonable inference that if one in every three can be 
cured by the present imperfect methods, a much larger proportion 
will be restored to health by the improvements and better institu- 
tions of the future. It is evident that a large number of all 
criminals, insane, idiots, and defectives come from the ranks of 
incurable drunkards. If such degenerate cases could only be 
housed and kept under sanitary control, a visible lessening of 
these defects would follow. Many other facts sustain the 
opinion that all drunkards, both recent and chronic, should come 
under legal control and be put in quarantine asylums until cured, 
or be retained for a lifetime. The practical workings of such 
asylums are assured in many ways, as well as the fact of the 
curability of a large number of cases that are literally made 
worse by the present blundering efforts to improve them. These 
scientific methods of curing drunkards may be summarized as fol- 
lows : 

First, legislate for their legal control ; then organize indus- 
trial hospitals in the vicinity of all large towns and cities ; tax 
the spirit traffic to build and maintain such places, — just as all 
corporations are made responsible for all the accidents and evils 
which grow out of them ; arrest and commit all drunkards to such 
hospitals for an indefinite time, depending on the restoration of 
the patients ; also commit all persons who use spirits to excess and 
imperil their own lives and the lives of others ; put them under 
exact military, medical, and hygienic care, where all the conditions 
and circumstances of life and living can be regulated and con- 
trolled ; make them self-supporting as far as it is possible ; and 
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let this treatment be continued for years if necessary. The recent 
cases will become cured, and the incurable will be protected from 
themselves and others, and made both useful and self-supporting. 
Who can fully estimate the benefits to society, to morals, and to 
civilization by promptly isolating such persons and keeping them 
in normal states of living? Who can estimate the relief to the tax- 
payer by the removal of the perils to both property and life from 
drunkenness ? This is not a theory, but a reality only awaiting 
practical demonstration when the superstitious opposition of 
public opinion dies away. The time has come to look at this 
problem in its true ligut. 

The curability of the inebriate is far more certain than that 
of the insane. The liberty of both is equally dangerous : one is 
recognized ; the other is seldom restrained until he becomes a 
criminal. The moment a man becomes a drunkard he forfeits all 
rights to liberty and becomes a ward of the state, and should be 
controlled by it. It is dense ignorance that permits any one to 
destroy his life and property by drink, on the supposition that he 
is a free moral agent. The inebriate is mentally and physically 
sick, and needs the same help as the insane ; and the question of 
care is simply one of adequate means and remedies to reach the 
disease. The few pioneers working along these frontier lines of 
research, looking beyond the dust and conflict of temperance 
agitation, are fully confident that not far in the future the 
drunkard will be recognized and cured, and that the mysteries of 
the great drink-problem will disappear before the march of scien- 
tific truth. 

T. D. Crothers, M. D. 



DR. CARPENTER: 

This question, which has been often asked and variously 
answered, like many other physiological and pathological queries, 
is not yet settled. The reason why it remains open is not difficult 
to see, since it relates to such a variable quantity as man. 

Workmen skilled in the business can judge accurately whether 
an antiquated dwelling, a dismantled bridge, or a crippled ship 
may be rendered- suitable and safe for occupation, as an ex- 
perienced gardener may predict with reasonable safety whether 
a diseased plant will mature to advantage ; but questions in- 
volving the more complex organism, man, are not determined 
with the same degree of certitude. 
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Further than that, when influences affecting man are esti- 
mated which of themselves do not tend to lessen the power of 
self-control, some degree of accuracy may be expected ; but when, 
as in this case, the agent considered acts constantly to the de- 
struction of self-control, who can say, since no two men are pre- 
cisely alike, whether drunkenness in the abstract is. curable or 
not? 

The most we may expect, therefore, is a determination of 
the probabilities involved from a consideration of the physical 
conditions incident to this repulsive habit, and from obserying 
actual cases of inebriety. 

Some men are born drunkards, some achieve drunkenness, and 
some have drunkenness thrust upon them. Then, again, the 
question varies with the conditions of youth, manhood, and old 
age ; while physical and mental strength, occupation, and general 
habits of life need to be considered. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention the obvious fact that 
drunkenness is but the perversion of a necessary function. The 
human body, like every other active machine, requires force to 
perform its various labors, of which food in the liquid form is 
an important source. From 83 to 85 per cent, of our custom- 
ary diet is water, the importance of which may be noticed in 
the fact that water constitutes some 75 per cent, of the blood 
and nearly three-fifths by weight of the whole body. The evap- 
oration of the fluid portions of blood in all parts of the system 
is doubtless an important factor in the process of nutrition. 
When a deficiency of fluid occurs in any part, those signal-stations, 
the nerves, give notice, and % a sensation of thirst arises. If the 
tissues from which this sensation primarily comes lack any 
necessary element due to their proper nourishment, this sensa- 
tion varies accordingly, provided that the nerves conveying the 
signals are sufficiently accurate in the performance of their work. 
If the living liquids conveying nourishment contain any special 
ingredient or property affecting the nerves themselves in a pecul- 
iar, unusual, or abnormal way, some correspondingly peculiar 
sensation is incorporated with the sense of thirst. 

In this way morbid cravings are created as the result of the 
continued use of stimulants and narcotics. No one is thoroughly 
and truly a drunkard, probably, until these diseased cravings have 
been established. The tendency to drink spirituous liquors may 
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exist for a considerable period as a perverted natural function 
without the formation of these abnormal impulses I once knew 
a young man who had naturally a dislike to the taste of most 
strong liquors, and yet who got drunk occasionally because he 
thought it a dashing and manly thing to do. In spite of difficul- 
ties he worked up to his highest ideal, and was successful in 
attaining it. He became noted as a mixer of fancy drinks, and 
later on as a professional guzzler. Vor a considerable period, in 
this case, it may be noted that drunkenness was not due to any 
internal abnormal craving, but to the external force of fashion 
and this young person's exalted idea of manliness. 

Another case is that of a young man of a wealthy family with 
several drunkards in the ancestral line, and yet who drank no bev- 
erage stronger than wine, and that sparingly, until after twenty- 
five years of age. He had a natural liking for alcoholic liquors, 
of which he was thoroughly aware, and yet from the force of his 
own will never drank to excess till after the age of twenty-five. 
For a considerable period thereafter he was not in any proper 
sense a drunkard, and the desire he possessed to drink was that 
due to nature, probably, and not to disease. 

This case illustrates another important point, — that it is 
not the desire or craving alone that makes the drunkard, 
but, in addition to that, loss of self-control — weakening of 
the will. In this particular case the young man's will, which 
had been previously strong to resist the natural tendency, 
was weakened by business reverses which stripped him of his 
property. He then drifted into the common channel of sottish 
debauchery. Abnormal craving and weakened power of control 
do not always go together, therefore, though they usually do. 
Individuals are not rare who possess special likings, which 
become at times, through one influence or another, morbid 
cravings for stimulants, and who yet remain steady, sober 
citizens for the greater part of their lives through sheer force 
of will. An eminent example of this class is the late John 
B. Gough. 

The will of an individual may be weakened and drunkenness 
induced by influences which have no relation to morbid cravings. 
Any sort of sickness that sufficiently lowers the " nerve," as fever, 
hemorrhage, or tape-worm ; any loss, as the loss of property, loss of 
friends, or disappointed affection, — any of these may serve to break 
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down the will, and sottishness results. Morbid craving, however, 
while it may arise as a consequence of many and various remote 
causes, is always due, there is good reason to believe, to one of two 
immediate physical causes — deficient nutrition or perverted nutri- 
tion. Alcohol has the same property of retarding the waste of tis- 
sue in the human body as it has for preserving snakes, toads, curious 
growths, and other specimens in the glass jars of the museum. It 
is true that eminent medical authorities have cited this fact — that 
alcohol retards the waste of tissue — in support of its moderate use 
as a food ; but as it may be seriously doubted whether the health is 
best promoted by retarding the waste of tissue, this property of 
alcohol suggests quite a different conclusion. A physical reason 
why savages take so naturally to rum is that they are usually suf- 
fering from hunger ; if not as regards the quantity, certainly as 
regards the quality, of their food. It is no doubt true, as Mauds- 
ley has said, that " a freedom of mental power, an exaltation of 
the whole nature, mental and bodily," is opened up to the sav- 
age by the use of intoxicants, just as the same freedom of mental 
power induces the civilized man when drunk to believe that he 
owns the earth. But there is the additional reason in the case of 
the savage that the rum retards the waste of his poorly-nourished 
tissues. 

Dr. Robert Bird, a surgeon formerly of the East Indian Army, 
has published four cases, which are certainly most convincing as 
to the point mentioned, that deficient nutrition is an immediate 
cause of morbid craving, and that when the defects of nutrition 
are remedied this unnatural craving ceases. These cases, cited 
by Dr. M. D. Field in an address before the alumni of Bellevue 
Hospital, are as follows : 

" Case I. — I. H., an infant, while suffering from malarious 
diarrhoea, showed an abiding desire for gin and brandy. When 
she could get it,- she would drink as much as ten or even 
twelve ounces a day. This amount made her happy, but never 
very drunk. It was her chief sustenance for some months, and 
under its influence the diarrhoea got well. The craving for drink 
disappeared with the disease. When I last heard of her, she was 
the sober mother of a family, living with her husband in a vil- 
lage near Newcastle, England. 

" Case II. — H. R., a scrofulous boy of two years, while suffer- 
ing from chronic dysentery, developed an insane appetite for 
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brandy. When this was first offered to him, he drank it greedily 
and screamed for more, and for weeks brandy was his cry, his 
joy, and his support. Ultimately he got rid of his dysentery 
and drink-craving together. 

" Case III. — E. B. was the wife of a river-steamboat captain. 
Her husband told me ' she drank like a fish,' and had been 
drinking so for years. She drank anything she could get, and 
when ordinary drink was not forthcoming, she would drink eau 
de Cologne, surreptitiously purchased from Hindoo pedlers. As 
she also suffered from rheumatism of the womb and copious 
leucorrhcea, I had her removed to hospital for treatment. Cure 
of the womb-affection in a great degree cured the drink-craving 
also, but not quite. Oxide of zinc, as recommended by Marcel, 
of London, and wild-thyme, as recommended by Salvatori, com- 
bined with seclusion in an institution where she acted as sewing- 
mistress, were required to complete the cure of this. She 
ultimately returned to her husband, reformed and thoroughly re- 
stored, nor did she in the subsequent years relapse, so far as I 
know. 

" Case IV. — M. W., when I first came to know her, was the 
mother of eight children. In her last confinement she lost a 
great deal of blood, and subsequently developed a mad wish for 
liquor, to the great grief of her husband, a steady mechanic. It 
turned out on inquiry that she had for years previously been in 
the habit of starving both herself and her children for purposes of 
economy. Iron, good food, and change to a more temperate 
climate in this case cured the anaemia, and drink-craving too." 

These cases also indicate to some extent, doubtless, the in- 
fluence of perverted as well as deficient nutrition. It has been 
frequently noticed that workmen are especially addicted to 
drunkenness who are accustomed to pursuing their vocations in 
badly- ventilated rooms. Gross feeding with lack of exercise may 
similarly pervert the food-supply and produce morbid craving. 
People accustomed to liveon a single article of diet, or a class of 
food deficient in some essential element, would seem to be espe- 
cially susceptible to the dangers of morbid cravings. They receive 
the quantity of food without the nourishment, and the effect is 
much the same as the loss of nervous power by the well-fed. Says 
Dr. George M. Beard : " When the nervous system loses, through 
any cause, much of its nervous force, so that it cannot stand up- 
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right with ease and comfort, it leans on the nearest and most con- 
venient artificial support that is capable of temporarily propping 
up the enfeebled frame. Anything that gives ease, sedation, ob- 
livion, such as chloral, chloroform, opium, or alcohol, may be re- 
sorted to, at first as an incident, and finally as a habit. Such is 
the philosophy of opium and alcohol inebriety." 

Referring the immediate causes of morbid craving for alco- 
holic stimulant to defective or perverted nutrition, we may enu- 
merate the more general influences inducing these conditions, as : 

1. Congenital or hereditary ; where the parents have eaten the 
sour grapes of debauchery, and the children's teeth are set on edge 
with the taint of a depraved appetite. 

2. Excessive mental strain due to overwork, anxiety, or similar 
cause, inducing not only loss of self-control, as already referred 
to, but, through the strain on the nerves, morbid cravings for 
stimulants and sedatives. 

'3. Diseases or injuries to the bodily organs which directly or 
indirectly affect the brain and nerves. 

4. In the case of the weaker sex, certain peculiar conditions, 
as shown in menstruation, parturition, and especially the cli- 
macteric, not only tend to paralyze the will, but induce at times 
intense morbid cravings for stimulants. 

5. Negative social conditions, such as the lack of friends or 
family ties, inducing lowness of spirits and a perversion of the 
fluids and functions of the body. 

6. Changes in the brain sometimes due to age. 

As all these influences lead to one of the two physical condi- 
tions, deficient or perverted nutrition, remedies must evidently 
have reference both to these ultimate influences and to correcting 
the bodily conditions. 

Perverted nutrition due to alcohol itself is not easily remedied ; 
the yearning demands of the poison being difficult to destroy by 
medicines. Various antidotes have, however, been suggested, and 
some are thought highly of in this connection. Nearly five cent- 
uries ago the old alchemist Roger Bacon asserted that he had 
discovered in aurum potabile, or tincture of gold, the veritable 
elixir of life, to drink of which would restore age and decrepi- 
tude to youth and beauty. The properties of this wonderful tinct- 
ure, however, have dissolved away and disappeared, till now the 
only medical value claimed for any combination of gold is that of 
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the chloride, which is regarded as a specific for the effects of 
drunkenness, one physician claiming to have made permanent 
cures of 95 per cent, of his cas.es. It is difficult to see how 
he can claim permanency of cure for so large a percentage unless 
the patients are all dead. The writer's experience in many 
cases where he has administered the chloride of gold has not con- 
vinced him of its efficacy. Other drugs, extract of gentian, the 
sulphate and also nitrate of strychnia, bromo-potash, bromidia, 
etc., have been urged similarly as specifics for drunkenness. 

As it is doubtful whether the physical action of any drug 
taken for a brief period will influence the individual to a temper- 
ate, sober course of life for a series of years thereafter, unless the 
state of his mind and other conditions are all favorable, we must 
still regard the inquiry as an open question — Is drunkenness 
curable ? 

From the reports of an institution for inebriates we note, in 
connection with some five thousand cases of drunkenness, certain 
points relating to the general circumstances and conditions of 
life. 

In regard to nationality, while it is true that Europeans are 
heavier drinkers than Americans, the American is more suscep- 
tible to the evil effects of alcohol, and as a rule succumbs sooner 
to inebriety than the European. We ai - e not to infer from this, of 
course, that the American drunkard, in order to be cured, needs 
to change his nationality; though it does indicate the need of con- 
sidering the susceptible tendency to exaltation of the American 
temperament and the necessity for a non-stimulating diet and 
non-exciting treatment for quite a long period in any attempt to 
cure the average American dipsomaniac of his disease. 

As to climate, elevated regions are better suited to the would- 
be temperate than low levels or sea-coasts. 

In regard to marriage, in the institution referred to " there 
were some 2,100 married and 1,750 single male inebriates, and 
400 married female inebriates, and only about 50 single female 
inebriates " ; from which it is but fair to infer that uncon- 
genial marriages lead to inebriety in a greater ratio than soli- 
tary singleness. Unmarried males were, however, more fre- 
quently subjects for readmission than the married ; while the 
reverse was true in regard to females. 

As to age, inebriates may exceptionally, but do not as a rule, 
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attain to a long life. About one in 400 reaches the age of seventy 
years. 

As to indoor occupations, the greatest number of drunkards were 
those engaged directly in the liquor business, and next to those 
painters, and printers next. Of outdoor occupations drivers and 
teamsters were the greatest in number. The professions ranked, 
in the order of greatest number of inebriates, as follows : phy- 
sicians, lawyers, engineers, druggists, journalists, artists, students, 
reporters, clergymen, actors. 

In regard to occupations, the more arduous the calling and the 
greater its demands upon the physical as well as mental powers, 
the greater the tendency to inebriety ; from which it is fair to 
conclude that a necessary condition in any system aiming at a per- 
manent cure is rest for a sufficient period to enable the physical 
factors of life to readjust themselves on a normal basis. Where 
any self -regulating apparatus like the human body suffers derange- 
ment, occupying considerable time in the process, it would seem but 
reasonable to suppose that an equally long period at least would be 
necessary to effect a normal readjustment. According to unques- 
tioned testimony, not only does the drinking-habit derange and 
poison the tissues, induce morbid craving, and weaken the power 
of self-control, but it destroys the moral responsibility of its un- 
fortunate victim. He becomes not merely diseased, but insane, 
and in accord with his temperament exhibits the vagaries, hallu- 
cinations, or silly eccentricities of the lunatic. 

To attempt to cure the confirmed inebriate by appealing 
merely to his moral sense as against the morbid craving of a 
diseased stomach and brain would seem futile. The poor drunkard 
may appreciate the argument, acknowledge its truthfulness, and 
yet have no will to enforce it. The best he can do is to place 
himself in a situation where his physical powers may be restored 
and where he will be free meanwhile from the social influences 
inducing him to drink. 

I once knew a brilliant young man who had become a 
drunkard. In one of his sober periods, which were not frequent, 
he fell in love with a young woman who, for the time at least, 
reciprocated his affection. He proposed to her and, acting under 
the advice of friends, she consented to marry him provided he 
would lead a perfectly sober life for two years. He agreed to 
this, and engaged himself to work in an institution where absti- 
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nence from all intoxicants was the law. This plan was successful, 
and he now is a successful business man in a neighboring city, 
and is not a drunkard. The most we may expect of the confirmed 
inebriate in his lucid moment is that he may have sense and will 
enough remaining to put himself into a condition favorable to 
bis recovery. 

Elon N. Caepentee, M. D. 



DR. EDSON : 

Probably no subject has interested students of humanity more 
than that of intemperance. For ages writings against it and 
remedies for it have been wisely and unwisely spread broadcast. 
Law-makers have enacted all manner of measures to effect its 
suppression, and yet to-day it appears as prevalent a vice as ever. 
Indeed, the adulterations of the various intoxicant beverages have 
increased their harmful effects, and in more ways than one en- 
hanced their pernicious influence. To determine if inebriety 
(chronic alcoholism) can be successfully treated, we must 
thoroughly understand the causes that lead men and women to 
indulge habitually in strong drink. 

In this connection we will first consider the influence of hered- 
ity, for it is of paramount importance. The transmissibility of 
the vice of intemperance from parent to offspring has been noted 
by nearly all the ancient writers upon the subject, but none, so 
far as I can ascertain, recognized the importance of this phase of 
the question. They noticed it merely as a curious fact, just as 
they noticed an inherited physical characteristic. They failed to 
see that it determined the difference between a crime and a dis- 
ease. Magnus Huss was the first writer who recognized alcohol- 
ism as a diseased condition. Morrell, taking up the thread where 
Huss left it, demonstrated the degenerate effect of alcoholism upon 
the progeny of drunkards. A host of writers might be quoted 
whose observations cover long periods of time, and prove beyond 
a doubt that intemperance is transmitted through successive gen- 
erations. Instances of this are interesting and instructive. 

One observer of high standing (Gall) describes the case of a Eus- 
sian family in which father and son both died early in life from 
alcoholic excesses, while the only member of the third generation 
manifested at the age of five years a craving for strong drink. 
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Another observer (De Bouzareingue) states that he knew a 
family whose females transmitted the vice from mother to 
daughter for several generations. The writer has knowledge of 
a family sprung from an intemperate mother, consisting in three 
generations of some twenty-seven persons, twelve of whom 
were addicted to the excessive use of alcoholic liquors and three 
of whom used opium habitually. Grenier, of France, who made 
a special study of alcoholism, has shown that weak-minded per- 
sons are much predisposed to the abuse of drink, and that, having 
the hereditary taint, they become inebriates by the same process 
of development as their progenitors. 

A short time ago the Medico-Psychological Society of France 
offered a prize for the best essay on the " Influence of Heredity 
on Alcoholism." M. Paul Sollier, resident physician of the 
hospitals of Paris, was adjudged the successful competitor. In his 
essay Sollier classifies drunkards as follows : 1st, dipsomaniacs 
(hereditary drunkards, who are not always intoxicated) ; 2d, 
acquired drunkards (non-hereditary), who are always intoxi- 
cated ; 3d, hereditary drunkards, who are always intoxicated. 
He shows that to hereditary drunkards alcohol is more deleteri- 
ous in its effects than to those whose habits are acquired. This 
he does by a vast number of statistics collated from literature and 
wide experience. Theoretically, too, he is right, for the off- 
spring of drunkards inherit a feeble, rheumatic temperament ; and 
to such a temperament alcohol is especially harmful. A drunk- 
ard not only procreates children who inherit his appetite, but his 
offspring are also feeble, bodily and mentally. Le Grain, another 
celebrated student of alcoholism, powerfully sums up his able 
thesis thus : " If there be any two propositions that we have a 
right to formulate at the present day, the following are two : 1. 
Cerebral inferiority— the direct cause of excesses in strong drink — 
has its origin most frequently in heredity ; that is, excessive drinkers 
are degenerates. 2. Alcoholism is one of the most p'owerf ul causes 
of mental degeneration ; that is, the sons of inebriates are degener- 
ates. The relations between alcoholism and mental degeneration 
are comprised within this terribly vicious circle, which is irrefu- 
tably traced out and confirmed by innumerable most eloquent 
medical observations." 

Other influences that predispose to drink are of great import- 
ance, comprising, as they do, grave questions of sociology. To 
vol. cliii. — iso. 418. 24 
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discuss them thoroughly is not within the scope of this short 
article. I will briefly enumerate those that bear most strongly 
upon our subject. These arise from bad mental and social condi- 
tions, ignorance and vice, lax liquor laws, apathetic public senti- 
ment, vicious or too indulgent early training, a lack of moral 
rectitude. 

Chief among the social conditions that predispose to inebriety 
is occupation. This may be divided into two distinct classes — 1st, 
occupation that constantly presents temptation to indulgence in 
drink ; 2d, occupation that is so arduous or monotonous that it 
begets a craving for stimulants. To the first class belong bar- 
tenders and others connected with the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. To the second belong those who are exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather — cabmen, express agents, etc. ; arduous 
callings — workers in foundries, bakers, etc. ; monotonous callings — 
soldiers, sailors, ranchmen, etc. 

The want of occupation is a most potent predisposing cause. 
Painful or exciting illness often forms the foundation of the habit. 
Abuse of tobacco may be considered a predisposing cause, as may 
any agent or influence that depresses the bodily or mental func- 
tions. Habits that may arise from a thousand-and-one daily cir- 
cumstances lead persons into indulgences, small at first, but which 
are increased in almost geometrical progression. The outrageous 
adulteration of alcoholic beverages is not only a predisposing and 
exciting cause, but the essential oils and other deleterious drugs 
used for this purpose act upon the brain and nervous system with 
such force as to weaken the already weak intellect, and take 
from the physician the little help he might otherwise have from 
his patient in effecting the cure. 

I have frequently seen samples of concoctions labelled " Essen- 
tial Oil of Rum " or " Essential Oil of Whiskey," with directions 
something as follows : Add the contents of this bottle to so many 
gallons of crude spirit and so much water ; the result will be a 
barrel of rum, whiskey, or brandy, according to the kind of 
"essence" used. 

The effect of alcohol as a robber of the intellect is enor- 
mously enhanced, not alone by adulteration, but also by certain 
aromatics that are added to popularize special kinds of beverages. 
Absinthe and vermouth are good illustrations of this. These drugs 
act as powerful synergists to alcohol in its effect on the organism. 
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Having roughly stated the predisposing causes of habitual 
drunkenness, let us see what the effect of the exciting cause is 
upon the human organism, and we will then be in a position to 
judge of the effect of treatment. The persistent abuse of alcohol 
affects the human system in a variety of ways. Changes of struct- 
ure of various tissues result. These changes, as has already 
been said, are of a degenerative nature. They are insidious and 
progressive, sooner or later declaring themselves. The stomach 
is inflamed so that the peptic glands and their orifices are almost 
wholly destroyed. The functions of digestion are no longer prop- 
erly performed. Ulcers frequently form in the stomach tissues. 
The appetite for food is at first irregular, then lost. Nausea 
and vomiting are often symptoms. The various glands 
of the body are affected ; the liver especially so, for 
reasons obvious to a physician. At first this organ is congested 
and enlarged. Inflammation may affect it in several ways, or its 
tissue may undergo fatty degeneration, or it may become 
contracted, giving rise to an appearance on its surface 
called " hobnailed " ; also named " gin-drinker's liver." The 
larynx undergoes changes that affect the quality of the voice. 
The rasping, harsh voice of the drunkard is well known. 
Chronic inflammation affects the bronchial tubes, often resulting 
in chronic inflammation of the lungs themselves (fibroid 
phthisis). Fatty degeneration of the entire muscular system 
occurs, and in this the muscles of the heart are involved, giving 
rise to the well-known "fatty heart." The blood-vessels undergo 
a change that renders them brittle and liable to rupture. The blood 
itself is affected. Degenerative changes occur in it that are little 
understood as yet by physicians. Suffice it to say that the blood 
is rendered less alkaline than normally, and that its fluidity is 
altered. It shows a tendency to exude through the walls of its 
vessels. The scavengers of the blood, the phagocites, are not so 
active or so easily produced in the blood of drunkards. The 
kidneys are affected like the liver. Bright believed — and his 
views are generally accepted — that the kidney-disease named after 
him was frequently caused by over-indulgence in drink. 

But by far the most important changes wrought by 
alcohol in the system are those of the brain. The circulation 
of this organ is at first impaired. The blood-vessels, 
large and small, are dilated. Often the brittle condition 
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of the arteries mentioned before supervenes, and small hemorrhages 
into the brain-coverings are likely to take place. Usually the 
size of the brain undergoes no change. Sometimes its consist- 
ency is greater. It is more dense, harder. In very advanced 
cases areas of the brain soften. This is due to the advanced 
derangement of the blood-vessels supplying the softened parts with 
nourishment. Other changes take place in the brain that are 
not yet noticed. To these are due the altered perceptive senses. 
The special senses are affected in a variety of ways. The general 
sensibility is destroyed. Nervous phenomena manifest them- 
selves. Insomnia is the rule. If sleep is obtained, it is disturbed 
by distressing dreams. Loss of muscular power may be so 
complete that palsy or paralysis occurs. Neuralgias are common. 
The naturally-weak will is still more enfeebled. The sense of 
shame is lost ; this is especially the case in women. Memory 
fails. Acute attacks of delirium, marked by hallucination and 
delusion, are frequent. The final termination is death or insanity. 
The latter may take the form of melancholia, mania, chronic 
delirium, dementia, or general paresis. 

Alcohol is said to prevent bodily waste. It does. But the 
waste it prevents is natural, normal waste that should take place — 
the excretion of matters that had better be wasted ; in other 
words, it favors the retention of unwholesome materials that being- 
retained form unhealthy flesh. 

The drunkard easily succumbs to acute disease or to the results 
of bodily violence. Alcohol would seem to be one of nature's most 
powerful agents to effect in man " the survival of the fittest." 
Weak moral natures are those most liable to yield to its temp- 
tations, and the inherited tastes of the progeny of such are likely 
to speedily result in their destruction. The sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children. 

Eecovery from habitual drunkenness is not the rule ; it is the 
exception. The peculiar mental conditions with which the 
drunkard starts on his career are so overwhelmingly acted upon 
by alcohol and the synergistic drugs combined with it that his case 
is almost hopeless from the first. Preventive measures in the case 
of drunkenness are worth many pounds of cure. Kestrictive 
liquor laws are first in order of importance. The easier it is for 
men to obtain drink, the more they will get drunk. 

The influence of diet in preventing drunkenness must not be 
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lost sight of. In England, after an unusually strong temperance 
movement, it was thought wise and proper in many families to 
compensate those servants who took the pledge by a small addi- 
tion to their wages in lieu of the customary " beer-money." It 
was soon found, however, that the monthly consumption of 
bread greatly increased in these families, and that the beer was 
thus twice paid for — first, in money allowance ; secondly, in its 
equivalent in bread. 

Those whose arduous occupations predispose to the use of 
stimulants should be plentifully supplied with nourishing 
food, or the facilities should be given them to obtain it 
easily. 

Of great importance in the treatment of habitual drunkenness 
is a change of environment. The patient should be cut off from 
temptation. The impossibility of effecting a permanent removal 
of temptation is a powerful factor in rendering a cure hopeless. 
The periodic cravings of the drunkard it is impossible for a per- 
son who has not suffered from them to imagine. We can only 
estimate their strength by the amount of hardship that a drunkard 
will undergo to satisfy them. Pledges are worthless. It is said 
that, in England, of 500,000 persons who took the temperance 
pledge 350,000 were known to have violated it. 

Temporary removal from temptation is easily accomplished by 
means of the many public and private inebriate asylums. It is ad- 
mitted that these institutions in the United States are unequalled. 
Their good work and value cannot be questioned. They are often 
the means of effecting cures in exceptional cases — such a case, for 
example, as the following, which came under my own observa- 
tion, and in which I believe the cure is permanent. It was in 
the person of a young man of great ability and fine moral percep- 
tions — two conditions that in themselves are exceptional in drunk- 
ards. His disease was inherited, which makes the exception still 
more remarkable. His realization of his condition was unusually 
acute. 

I will close my paper with an alphabetical doggerel I learned 
from him. I have never seen it printed, and its authorship is un- 
known to me. . It epitomizes the subject so perfectly that I can- 
not forbear to inflict it on my readers. I frequently found my 
patient sitting up in bed, the pictures on the walls of his room all 
reversed, for their subjects seemed to him to be endowed with life 
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and movement, and annoyed him exceedingly. His eyes would 
stream with tears as he recited the following : 

A stands for Alcohol ; deathlike Its grip ; 

B for Beginner, who takes just a sip ; 

C for Companion who urges him on ; 

D for the Demon of drink that is born ; 

E for Endeavor he makes to resist. 

F stands for Friends, who so loudly insist ; 

G for the Guilt that he afterwards feels ; 

H for the Horrors that hang at his heels ; 

I his Intention to drink not at all. 

J stands for Jeering that follows his fall ; 

K for his Knowledge that he is a slave. 

L stands for the Liquors his appetite craves ; 

M for convivial Meetings so gay. 

N stands for No that he tries hard to say ; 

O for the Orgies that then come to pass. 

P stands for Pride that he drowns in his glass ; 

Q for the Quarrels that nightly abound. 

B stands for Kuin, that hovers around. 

S stands for Sights that his vision bedim. 

T stands for Trembling that seizes his limbs ; 

TJ for his Usefulness sunk in the slums. 

V stands for Vagrant he quickly becomes ; 

W for Waning of life that's soon done ; 

X for his eXit, regarded by none. 

Youth of this nation, such weakness is crime ; 

Zealously turn from the tempter in time 1 

Cyrus Edson, M. D. 



